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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


When from the vista the book shrink, 
From lauded pens that earn ignoble wage 
Begetting nothing joyous, nothing sage, 
Nor keep with Shakespeare’s use one golden link; 
When heavily sanguine spirits sink 
read too plain each impostor page 
Only kings the broken lineage, 
Well for peace then thee think, 


Louis, our priest letters and our knight 
With whose familiar baldric Hope girt, 
From whose young hands she bears the Grail away: 
All glad, all great! Truer because thou wert 
and must be, and thy known light 
down dust, content with this day. 


GUINEY 
(This sonnet served the “Postlude” Alice Brown’s Robert Louis 


Stevenson: Study, Boston, Copeland Day, 1895, which only 250 
copies were printed, shortly after Stevenson’s death fifty years ago.) 
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“WITH ARMS LIKE THESE!” 
GERTRUDE 


WAS evening, dark and sultry, and Robert Louis 

Stevenson lay unconscious the great hall Vailima. 
was dying. one side him knelt his mother, the 
other, his wife, his arms with brandy effort 
revive him, not yet aware that was passing his rest. 

time had been lost after his seizure summoning 
help. Among the number respond and hurry the 
stricken house, was Dr. Robert Anderson, the man-of- 
war Wallaroo, riding anchor Apia harbor. was 
wind-burnt man the sea, who had sailed with lusty 
sailors animal sinew and strength. 

stood silently, watching the frantic women ply the 
pungent brandy, surmising the futility their labor. 
Others were present also, standing about, not knowing 
what say. Suddenly Dr. Anderson was moved 
speak. His words echo this day, sending shivers along the 
entered them, making them immortal reproach. 

Had the doctor thought first, might have disciplined 
the sounds behind his lips, but was not thinking, was 
feeling. Shocked some suddenly uttered remark the 
many books Louis had written, blurted out: 

“How can anybody write books with arms like 

Silence again, stained, perhaps, with remorseful and 
guilty thoughts those who had used these arms sup- 
port themselves and theirs comfort more than 
pitiful, sharp, skeleton bones that for twenty years parched 
and burning skin had tied together for Quixotic service 
and prodigious tasks. 

The silence deepened, filling the room with wounding, 
challenging, incredible implications, until his mother 
strove shatter crying aloud: 

“He has written all his books with arms like these!” 
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STEVENSON EXHIBITION 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON died December 

1894. Fifty years have since passed. difficult be- 
lieve that the time will ever come which Stevenson will 
not remembered the most beloved the writers 
that age which did much cheer and 
wrote Edmund Gosse the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
the fiftieth anniversary Stevenson’s death, the Colby 
College Library opened memorial exhibition his 
books and letters and other memorabilia. 

particular interest locally was series dozen deli- 
cately beautiful books bearing Portland, Maine, imprint. 
Published limited editions Thomas Mosher 
Portland, and many them printed George Loring 
Portland, these are the Stevenson books Maine 
format: 


the Mill, 1899 

Lodging for the Night, 

The Sire Maletroit’s Door, 1g00 

Underwoods (poems), 1900: No. 100 copies 

printed Japan vellum 

Francois Villon, 

Aes Triplex, and Other Essays, 1902; reprinted 1903 
Thrawn Janet, and Markheim, 1903 

Virginibus Puerisque, 1904 

Apology for Idlers, and Other Essays, re- 

printed 1908 and 1916 

10. Father Damien, 1905 
11. Crabbed Age and Youth, 1907; Japan vellum 
The Flight the Princess, 1912 


The dates here given are, course, the dates the Mosher 

reprints, not the dates the original Stevenson editions. 
January 1885, Stevenson wrote friend: 

gent has been and painted portrait; very nice fellow 
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is, and supposed have done well; poetical but 
very chicken-boned figure-head, thus represented.” This 
portrait John Singer Sargent now hangs the Taft Mu- 
seum, Cincinnati, Ohio. photographic copy the por- 
trait was shown the Colby exhibition, together with 
copy the portrait Nerli, done ‘Stevenson’ Samoan 
days, and also photograph R.L.S. with his step-son 
Lloyd Osbourne, Samoa, about 

Shown with this picture was first edition The Ebb- 
Tide R.L.S. and Lloyd Osbourne (London, Heinemann, 
1894), its unusual gilt cloth. Also copy the first edi- 
tion Stevenson’s Songs Travel (London, Chatto, 1896), 
and first edition Kidnapped (London, 1886), with its in- 
teresting map the Cruise the Covenant. Special atten- 
tion was attracted the copy Prayers Written Vailima, 
designed, written out, and brilliantly “illuminated” (after 
the fashion mediaeval MSS.) Alberto Sangorski (Lon- 
don, Chatto, 1910). 

Other special Limited Editions placed exhibition in- 
cluded the following: 

Robert Louis Stevenson: Study B[rown] with 
Boston: Copeland Day, 1895. This copy one 250 
printed the Heintzemann Press, Boston, and bound 
gray boards, with linen spine, style made famous 
the Kelmscott Press. Louise Guiney’s Postlude quoted 
page 137 this QUARTERLY, and Alice Brown’s study 
quoted some length page 147 below. 

Seamark: Threnody for Robert Louis Stevenson 
Bliss Carmen: Boston, Copeland Day, 1895. One fifty 
copies hand-made paper; The Everett Press, Boston. 

Aes Triplex, printed the DeVinne Press, for the 160 
American subscribers who gave $10 more The Steven- 
son Memorial Fund 1898. This copy, with gilt letters 
manila wrappers and protective box, was printed 
for Charles Henry Webb, and authenticated Charles 
Fairchild, Chairman the Fund. 
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Christmas Sermon: New York, Scribners, This 
famous Sermon first appeared Magazine, Decem- 
ber 1888, and was collected Stevenson Across 
the Plains, with Other exhibited copy, printed 
Updike the Merrymount Press, Boston, the first 
separate book publication the sermon. was presented 
the library President-Emeritus Franklin Johnson. 

Poems Hitherto Unpublished, with Introduction and 
Notes George Hellman, vols., Boston, 1916; one 
484 gilt-topped copies printed for members the Bib- 
liophile Society. 

When the Devil was Well, with Introduction Wil- 
liam Trent: Boston, 1921. One 450 copies hither- 
unpublished story, printed for members the Biblio- 
phile Society. 

Hitherto Unpublished, with Introduction and 
Notes George Hellman and William Trent: one 
vol., Boston, 1921; boxed. One 450 copies printed for 
members the Bibliophile Society. 

Lodging for Night: New York, 1923. One 300 
copies printed red and black Rollins for The 
Grolier Club. 

Among interesting Stevenson association-books, two 
may mentioned; both are the Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson Collection:— 

Child’s Garden Verses, illustrated Charles Rob- 
inson: New York, Scribners; London, John Lane; 1897. 
First Illustrated Edition. This copy was Christmas gift 
from the poet Edwin Arlington Robinson his niece 
Ruth Robinson. inscribed: “Ruth from Uncle Win. 
Christmas 1897.” 

Treasure Island, Washington, C., National Home 
Library Foundation, 1932. Presented Robinson Sher- 
man Mittell, editor The Jacket Library. 

The Stevenson letters which were prominent part 
the anniversary exhibition deserve special comment and 
explanation. 
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STEVENSON LETTER HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED 


HEN Robert Louis Stevenson was preparing sail 

from London August 21, 1887, leaving England 
for the last time, Edmund Gosse and others were hand 
see him off. Henry James brought case champagne 
for Stevenson use the voyage. For reading matter, 
Gosse long remembered that “the only book [Stevenson] 
seemed wish carry away with him was Mr. Hardy’s 
beautiful romance, The Woodlanders, which had scour 
London that Sunday afternoon get hold of. the eve- 
for the voyage next day.” 

arrival the United States, Stevenson went shortly 
Saranac Lake the Adirondacks. From there wrote 
twelve articles, which appeared, one each month through- 
out 1888, Scribner’s Magazine. The fourth the series 
was Pulvis Umbra, which Stevenson later declared: 
wrote with great feeling and conviction: seemed 
bracing and healthful. such world (so seen me) 
that very glad fight out battle, and see some 
fine sunsets, and hear some excellent jests between whiles 
round the camp This the “Darwinian 
which Alice Brown refers the study quoted later this 
issue (see page 147). 

Shortly after the appearance this article, Stevenson 
wrote letter the editor another New York magazine 
splendid letter which has not until now been pub- 
lished. The original holograph now the Colby College 
Library, and was one the high-lights the anniver- 
sary exhibition December. The mourning border the 
paper which the letter was written served reminder 
that R.L.S.’s father, Thomas Stevenson, well-known 
lighthouse engineer, had died only the year before. The 
letter was written Richard Watson Gilder, author 
“The Sonnet” and for many years editor the Century 
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The letter undated, but Gilder marked “Re- 


ceived April contains splendid tribute Henry 
James:— 


dear Gilder, 

return herewith the sermon which read long ago with 
interest: the best have seen, and contains some good 
criticism. Please consider that life spent offences 
and apologies; that manner attending business 
strange the extreme; and the details system 
neglecting will (if the enquiry thorough) occupy the 
greater part the Day Judgment. friends are very 
lenient; you must try imitate them; should pained 
indeed you could not find your heart forgive 
offence. 

work, write note two, with mind not particu- 
larly clear confess, but heart hope) the right 
place. true the James appear soon; look for 
with great pleasure. Have you, any chance, seen his pa- 
per Maupassant recent Fortnightly? you have not, 
look up, for exquisite. James’s manner these criti- 
cal papers despair. cannot conceive anything more 
essentially happy; and not like think own big, 
red, Scotch Knuckles, after have seen him toss his lace 
and flash his diamonds. 

shall look see [you] before very long, for coming 
down like the possum. shall the same hotel; pray 
keep dark, wish meet one but those have met al- 
ready; shall hope see you enter with forgiveness 


your looks. Yours very truly 


STEVENSON. 


“The James” which was “to appear was Henry 
article, “Robert Louis Stevenson,” which appeared 
The Century Magazine, April 1888. The essay “Guy 
Maupassant” appeared The Fortnightly Review for 
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March 1888. Both these papers,” Stevenson 
called them, were collected James Partial Portraits 
(1888), the charm and urbanity which are exquisitely 
suggested Stevenson’s reference seeing James “toss 
his lace and flash his diamonds.” The Colby Library can 


well proud owning the letter which glows with this 
tribute. 


“CELESTIAL IDIOTS” 


IVE years after Stevenson’s death, his friend Sidney 
Colvin issued two volumes his Letters his Family 
and Friends. the introduction Colvin remarked: 

“In choosing from among [Stevenson’s letters] have 
used the best discretion that could. Stevenson’s feelings 
and relations throughout life were almost all directions 
warm and kindly that next nothing had sup- 
pressed from fear giving Generally speaking, 
have used the editorial privilege omission without 
scruple where thought desirable.” 

curious chain circumstances, the Stevenson ex- 
hibition the Colby College Library brought light one 
Sidney Colvin’s omissions. matter what justification 
may have existed 1899 for the suppression entire 
paragraph highly important letter, there now, fifty 
years after Stevenson’s death, longer any reason for 
the suppression. The letter was written Stevenson 
James Barrie November 1892. Barrie died June 
19, 1937, and when his library was sold London, the let- 
ter from Stevenson came into the possession William 
Howe, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Howe (now also de- 
ceased) supplied typescript the letter for the Hardy 
collection the Colby library—since there were several 
allusions Hardy the letter. Eight years passed, before 
his typescript was set beside the printed version (Letters, 
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New York, 1911, and then the omission en- 
tire paragraph came light. Sidney Colvin had replaced 
131 words with four dots.... 

Before reading the suppressed passage, the reader will 
perhaps find helpful have few words explanation. 
Barrie had evidently written tell Stevenson about 
Thomas Hardy’s experience the hands the editor 
The Graphic, which Hardy’s Tess the ran 
from July through December 1891. Chapter the 
novel four dairymaids set out for church one Sunday morn- 
ing July, only discover that the lane had been flooded 
summer rains. Just then, along came Angel Clare, our 
hero. carry you through the Jill you,” 
said, and then proceeded make good his word. 
least was Hardy’s manuscript. The editor The 
Graphic balked this episode, and wrote Hardy sug- 
gest “that would more decorous and suitable for the 
pages periodical intended for family reading the 
damsels were wheeled across the lane wheel-barrow.” 
Hardy agreed conform this editorial exaction, and 
when The Graphic for August 29, 1891, appeared, the 
flooded-lane passage read: wheel you through the 
barrow.” gloating account this emendation had ap- 
parently been written Stevenson James Barrie. 
Stevenson replied: 

“Yours was exquisite story about the barrow, but 
think can beat it. little tale mine, the slashed and 
gaping ruins which appeared recently the 
London News, perfect synod appalled editors and 
apologetic friends had sat and wrangled over the thing 
private with astonishing results. The flower their cuts 
was this: Two little native children were described 
wriggling out their clothes and running away mother- 
naked. The celestial idiots cut out. wish could afford 
without serial publication altogether. odd that 
Hardy’s adventure with the barrow and mine the little 
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children should happen the same year with the publica- 
tion and success Tess. Surely these editor people are 
wrong. 

Stevenson’s was called Uma. appeared 
the London News from July August 1892. 
copy the News, opened Stevenson’s story, was shown 
the December exhibition. Strange say, the text does 
not bear out Stevenson’s charge that celestial idiots 
..., these editor people” had cut out the little native chil- 
dren. The passage reads: 

Three little boys sat beside path....One jumped up...and ran. 
The other two, trying follow suit, got foul, came ground to- 


gether bawling, wriggled right out their sheets, and moment 
there were all three them scampering for their July 


1892; 

When the story was collected Island Nights Entertainments 
(Vol. the Thistle Edition The Novels and Tales 
New York, Scribners, 1898), Uma appeared 
“The Beach Falesa,” with picture Uma, drawn 
Alden Weir, serving frontispiece. The three little boys 
“came the [sic] ground” and right out their 
sheets” without change. 

What different, however, Uma’s marriage-certifi- 
cate. After the account the fake marriage, the text the 
certificate appears length the book (p. 254), but not 
the News. Perhaps was this omission that gave Steven- 
son his impression “‘a perfect synod appalled editors.” 
What editor people” admitted the News July 
1892 (p. 11) was mere exclamation: document 
The book-version reads: certify that 
illegally married Mr. John Wiltshire, and 
Mr. John Wiltshire liberty send her packing when 
pleases. John Blackamoar, Chaplain the Hulks.” 

One further illustration the inaccuracy Stevenson’s 
memory. writes: “It odd that Hardy’s adventure with 
the barrow and mine the little children should happen 
the same year with the publication Tess.” The wheel- 
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barrow episode was printed 1891, and Tess was pub- 
lished three volumes the same year. Stevenson’s Uma, 
however, appeared Perhaps the impression 
simultaneousness lodged Stevenson’s memory because 
Hardy’s Pursuit the Well-Beloved” appeared 
the London News 1892, following Stevenson’s 
story after gap only few weeks September. 

any case, the four-dot gap Sidney Colvin’s version 


STEVENSON’S UNDAUNTED FAITH 


HAT did Stevenson believe? him, life was 
evidently the heroic blazonry the captain who 
stands unblenching the bridge, knowing the fire 
smoulders below, and inwardly sworn ward off panic till 
the hour help. Pulvis Umbra, the one dark confes- 
sion his life, girds anew for the fray. For through its 
very gloom, proves himself man like are, man 
who shrank and then trod firmer yet. such picture exists 
world-making and destruction, the things that breed 
and die, hand hand conflict doomed always end 
dissolution. The strangeness all, and stranger still 
that man should strive! That should live even spasmod- 
ically for others, should struggle cleanly, make laws, 
forego delight! Seen despairing mood, the whole scheme 
becomes hideous, swarming phantasm life, breaking 
every instant into rotting death. Then having made that 
most tragic avowal, can add: 
“Let enough for faith that the whole creation 


Quoted special permission Miss Alice Brown, from Robert 


Louis Stevenson: Study B., with Prelude and Postlude 
Copeland Day, 1895. 250 copies printed, May 
1895, the Heintzemann Press, Boston. 
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groans mortal frailty, strives with unconquerable con- 
stancy; surely not all vain.” 

shallow hopefulness that would escape the vision 
decay. “If life hard for such resolute and pious spirits, 
harder still for us, had the wit understand it.” 
But though join the cry lamentation, must 
honor swell the response hope. That Stevenson could 
hold his head and troll his careless ditties the sun, 
after that Miserere the soul, opens the mind like flower 
the possibilities human regnancy. One man has 
looked hell the face and stayed undaunted. One man has 
peered over the gulf where suns are swinging and unmade 
stars light the dusk, and yet retained the happy sanity 
our common life. returned from his Tartarean journey 
lifting the unseen heaven the great, glad cry ultimate 
obedience. Therefore will not despair, nor wish one 
thorn the less had sprung before his feet. are the 
stronger for his pain; his long conflict helps make our 
calm. For very shame, dare not skulk nor loiter now; 
and whither Stevenson has gone, there our poor, 
halting fashion seek the way. 


HARDY’S DEFERENCE HIS PUBLISHERS 
WEBER 


IXTEEN months after Stevenson’s declaration Bar- 

rie, “Surely these editor people are wrong,” Thomas 
Hardy commented very similar language the same 
sort experience. Stevenson retained memory “the 
slashed and gaping ruins” his manuscript. But just 
his memory proves, examination, inaccurate, 
Hardy’s they are correctly reported 
similar unreliability. Since these remarks have, far 
know, never received any attention all the fifty years 
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since they were made, some detailed information about 
them will needed. 

The Young Man* London, Frederick Dolman re- 
ported “An Evening with Thomas Hardy.” Dolman had 
called the novelist his home the outskirts Dor- 
chester, and had referred the continued popularity 
Tess. 

“Yes,” replied Hardy, “but the frankness the book has 
brought some asperities. matter fact, tone has 
been the same regard moral questions for the twenty 
years more have been writing. From the very beginning 
resolved speak out. remember that the first edi- 
tion Desperate Remedies there were many passages exhibit- 
ing similar plainness Tess. Some these were elimi- 
nated the one-volume edition, deference pub- 
lishers; but sorry now that did so, and ever the 
book included the uniform edition works the 
old passages shall restored.” 

Such Hardy’s statement, least Dolman’s report 
thereof. What are the facts? the time when this interview 
took place, Desperate Remedies had been published Lon- 
don three times: (1) 1871, Tinsley Brothers, three 
volumes; (2) 1889, Ward Downey, Edition” 
one volume; 1892, William Heinemann, one- 
volume “Popular Edition,” printed from the same plates 
the 1889 edition. Since this third edition offers textual 
differences from the second, can ignored far this 
examination concerned. Ward Downey must the 
publishers whom Hardy deferred. 

close comparison the three volumes published 
Tinsley Brothers with the edition Ward Downey has 
revealed five passages, found the first edition but “elimi- 
nated the one-volume edition.” These are: 


Monthly Journal and Review, edited Atkins and 
Dawson: Vol. VIII, No. 87, March 1894; pp. 75-79- 
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“Ideal conception, necessitated ignorance the person 
imagined, often results incipient love, which otherwise would 
never have existed.” Vol. 49. 

sole object this narration being present regular 
series the several episodes and incidents which directly helped for- 
ward the end, and only these, every contiguous scene without this 
qualification necessarily passed over, and one, the Aldclyffe state 


Leat, ask you, have you, ha’n’t you known many 


Lavater calls the boundary line between affection and ap- 
petite, never very distinct him, was visibly obliterated. Moreover” 
Vol. II, 178. 


common Vol. III, 166. the 1889 edition this reads 
336): common —.” 


Tinsley Brothers had been willing suggest the word 
prostitute, but Ward Downey cut out even the letter p-. 
Had Hardy’s imagination, memory faulty Steven- 
son’s, magnified this trival difference into another instance 
slashed and gaping ruins? 

“If ever the book included the uniform edition 
works,” Hardy reported saying, “the old passages 
shall Well, February 1896, was work 
upon Desperate Remedies, writing new preface for the edi- 
tion published Osgood, Co., London, 
1896. this preface explained that “some Wessex 
towns have been called for the first time the names un- 
der which they appear elsewhere” —i.e, other Wessex 
Novels. the only material change.” And when, 
August 1912, Hardy went over the text for the last time, 
before the publication Desperate Remedies Macmillan 
the Wessex Edition 1912, made further refer- 
ence the restoration “the old Perhaps Fred- 
erick Dolman was not good reporter and quoted Hardy 
incorrectly. perhaps the story the suppression out- 
spoken passages just another instance, like Stevenson’s, 
author’s magnifying the slightest editorial tampering 
with his work. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY RUFUS JONES 
NEWMAN 


UFUS JONES has stood for years giant among us. 
Quakers throughout the United States and abroad 
look him their leader. His humanitarian activities 
have endeared him friend and foe. inter- 
preter mysticism the English-speaking world” has 
been prolific writer. For years have been assembling 
the Colby College Library highly prized Rufus Jones 
Collection. furthering this project our librarian has 
been most helpful. Professor Rush’s affiliation with the 
Society Friends well his past publications bib- 
liography peculiarly equip him for the task compiling 
Bibliography the Published Writings Rufus Jones, which 
the library has published Colby College Monograph 
No. 12. honors honorary graduate Colby. 

This monograph may described 
lists all Dr. Jones’ published works with the exception 
unsigned material. this has been added Life Dr. 
Jones, quoted from Current Biography for October, 1941. 
This book should prove invaluable librarians every- 
where, and any who, college university campus, 
theological seminary discussion-group, seek interpret 
and perpetuate the thought and spirit Rufus Jones. 

The reader startled the extent and variety Dr. 
Jones’ publications. Some 850 books, pamphlets, articles, 
chapters books, introductions, etc., have been listed. 
These are dated from 1883 1944. Not year since 1896 
without its vintage. more recent years the output has 
increased. Matching the time-span the breadth Dr. 
Jones’ thought. The compiler gives his impression 
foreword: “His writings include histories and interpre- 
tations Quakerism, religious philosophy, treatises 
education, and many books inspiration.” Two hundred 
copies the Bibliography have been printed, and the 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press has clothed the substance 
attractive dress. 
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“AN EVENT THE LITERARY HISTORY 
AMERICA” 


invite all our readers join us, January 

1945, the north-west corner Nassau and Ann 
Streets, the city New York, celebration the cen- 
tenary important event the history poetry 
the United States. 

For the benefit those who are unable accept this in- 
vitation, herewith provide pre-view the centennial 
program. All who that corner Nassau and Ann 
Streets, not far from the southern tip Manhattan, will 
there see bronze tablet which explains the reason for the 
pilgrimage. This tablet not only marks spot, but also 
provides amount bibliographical information not 
readily accessible elsewhere. Even those who have sen- 
timental interest literary pilgrimages may therefore 
glad have transcription the tablet. reads: 


UPON THIS SITE 1844 1845 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 
OCCUPIED DESK THE EDITORIAL OFFICE WILLIS’S 
NEW YORK DURING THAT YEAR THE NOON HOUR READ 
HIS ACQUAINTANCES UPON THE VARIOUS NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
THIS VICINITY SANDY WELSH’S REFECTORY 
ANN STREET OPPOSITE, PORTIONS 
THE RAVEN 
FROM THIS OFFICE SENT THAT POEM THE 
AMERICAN WHIG REVIEW WHICH APPEARED ITS ISSUE FOR 
FEBRUARY 1845. PREVIOUSLY, HOWEVER, THAT REVIEW SOLD ADVANCE 
SHEETS THE POEM THE MIRROR, WHICH FIRST PRINTED THE 
POEM THE NEW YORK EVENING MIRROR WEDNESDAY JANUARY TWENTY 
NINTH, AND AGAIN ITS WEEKLY ISSUE SATURDAY FEBRUARY EIGHTH 1845 
THUS TWICE ANTICIPATING ITS ISSUE THE AMERICAN WHIG REVIEW 


COMMEMORATE THFSE EVENTS 
THE LITERARY HISTORY AMERICA 
THE NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY 
HAS PLACED THIS TABLET 
MCMXXIV 


} 


